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A  SIMI-MONTHLY  RIPORT  ON  NIW  D  I V I  L  O  R  M I  N  T  S, 
fRINOS,  IDIAS,  AND  RISIARCH  IN  lOUCATION 


Government 


Voting  13  to  12  against  federal  aid,  the 

House  Education  &  Labor  Committee  last  week  refused 
to  report  a  general  school  assistance  measure  for  House 
action.  While  general  aid  will  not  be  reconsidered  this 
session,  aid  to  school  construction  still  has  a  chance. 

To  rednee  politieai  interferenee  with  schools 
on  the  national  level.  Rep.  Carroll  D.  Kearns  (R.-Pa.) 
has  suggested  a  new  method  for  the  appointment  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Superintendents  of 
public  instruction  in  the  48  states,  he  believes,  should 
select  five  of  their  outstanding  members  as  candidates, 
after  a  poll  of  superintendents  and  supervisory  principals 
of  school  districts.  The  President  would  then  choose  the 
commissioner  from  among  the  five  persons  nominated. 

A  legal  block  to  coeducation  has  appeared  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Last  month  a  circuit  court  ruled  that  the 
Louisville  Male  high  school  could  not  be  used  for  coeduca¬ 
tion,  as  a  gift  of  S25,000  which  helped  pay  for  the 
$3,000,000  school  was  accepted  in  1909  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  school  would  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  male  white  pupils. 
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'  Unenthuslastie  about  libraries,  the  House 
this  month  killed  a  bill  that  would  have  provided  $36,400,- 
000  in  government  aid  within  the  next  five  years  to  help 
states  set  up  and  demonstrate  library  services,  chiefly  in 
rural  areas.  Defeated  by  a  three-vote  margin,  the  bill 
might  have  been  passed,  it  is  believed,  had  not  the  count 
come  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  many  Congressmen  had 
left  for  dinner. 

Seientifle  resoareb  will  bo  hamstrung,  the 

Nat.  Academy  of  Sciences  declares,  if  final  action  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  bill  favors  the  House  ver¬ 
sion.  Unlike  the  measure  approved  by  the  Senate,  legisla¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  House  this  month  requires  FBI  approval 
on  the  appointment  of  all  foundation  employes,  and  on 
fellowship  and  scholarship  winners.  Scientists  and  future 
scientists  would  be  the  only  group  of  government  workers 
to  be  so  humiliated — for  while  FBI  checks  are  made  on 
employes  of  other  agencies,  the  agency  itself  always  has 
final  clearance. 

Revisiou  of  college  segregation  laws  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  Kentucky.  This  month  the  state  senate  voted 
that  Negroes  could  attend  any  undergraduate,  graduate, 
professional  or  adult  education  course  offered  by  either 
public  or  private  institution,  provided  that  (1)  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  school  approved  (2)  a  comparable 
course  was  not  available  at  the  Kentucky  State  College 
for  Negroes. 

In  seeking  state  title  to  the  tidelands 

through  an  impending  Supreme  Court  case,  Texas  has 
hired  some  top  legal  talent.  Its  attorneys  include  Roscoe 
Pound,  former  dean  of  Harvard  Law  School;  Jos.  W'^alter 
Bingham,  professor  emeritus  of  international  law  at  Stan¬ 
ford  U.;  Manley  0.  Hudson,  former  judge  of  the  World 
Court  and  now  chairman  of  the  UN  International  Law 
Commission;  James  Wm.  Moore,  an  authority  on  federal 
procedure.  Should  federal  claims  to  the  tidelands  stand, 
schools  would  be  the  chief  losers  in  Texas — for  now  all 
tidelands-oil  revenue  goes  into  their  support. 

Wending  Its  way  throngh  eonrts,  the  New 

York  anti-Communist  law  was  pronounced  constitutional 
this  month  by  New  York  appellate  justices.  In  one  suit 
they  ruled  that  the  lower  juridical  body  erred  in  hearing 
the  plaintiff.  The  Communist  party,  they  said,  could  not 
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challenge  the  law  as  it  was  not  affected  by  the  statute  as 
an  organization.  In  another  suit  brought  by  the  New 
York  City  Teachers  Union  (formerly  CIO — see  "A  New 
CIO  Union  for  Teachers,’'  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS),  the 
court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  pointing 
out  that  there  was  no  constitutional  right  to  be  a  teacher 
and  that  authority  for  fixing  teachers’  qualifications  was 
vested  in  the  legislature. 

Only  alternative  to  federal  snbsldies  for 

schools  is  complete  revision  of  the  tax  structure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Francis  J.  Brown  of  the  Amer.  Council  on 
Education.  As  long  as  85%  of  all  taxes  collected  in  the 
country  go  into  the  federal  treasury,  federal  relation¬ 
ships  with  education  must  expand  rather  than  diminish, 
he  maintains.  Such  relationships,  he  adds,  are  bad  only 
when  abused. 

Considered  ^^mass  baby-sitters,”  educators 
have  not  been  given  their  rightful  position  in  the  re¬ 
education  of  Germany,  according  to  John  L.  Bracken, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Clayton,  Mo.,  and  out-going 
president  of  the  A  AS  A.  One  of  their  most  recent  griev¬ 
ances:  the  appointment  of  James  Morgan  Reed,  known 
for  his  community  work  with  the  American  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  rather  than  for  work  in  education,  as  director  of  the 
Education  and  Cultural  Relations  Division  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Commission  in  Germany. 

To  let  the  legislature  know  how  Kentuckians 
feel  about  increased  state  aid  for  schools,  the  Kentucky 
Education  Assn,  has  collected  a  stack  of  200,000  cards, 
each  bearing  the  signature  of  a  citizen  who  supports 
KEA  legislative  proposals.  In  Georgia,  the  state  educa¬ 
tion  association  is  informing  the  public  of  school  needs 
by  way  of  a  billboard  campaign.  Throughout  the  past 
three  months,  328  outdoor  billboards  in  the  state  have 
proclaimed  “Georgia  Children  Deserve  the  Best — Finance 
the  Minimum  Foundation  Program.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
State  Child  Labor,  Compulsory  Education  and  Related  Legislation, 
1949.  Nat.  Child  Labor  Committee,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Pro¬ 
visions  of  both  enacted  and  defeated  bills.) 


Administration 

Activity  In  redistricting  is  at  a  high  pitch  in 
many  states,  according  to  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  McIntyre,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  education  at  the  U.  of  South  Dakota. 
Reporting  a  survey  of  school  district  reorganization  in 
the  March  School  Board  Journal,  he  reveals  that  Arkansas 
and  Illinois  probably  have  made  the  most  headway  in 
the  past  year.  Between  July  1948  and  July  1949  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  in  Arkansas  was  cut  from  1,615  to  424;  while 
between  July  1945  and  September  1949,  the  number  of 
districts  in  Illinois  was  reduced  from  11,955  to  4,950. 
Other  states  making  progress:  Texas.  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Colorado.  Indiana,  Nebraska  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  have  new  reorganization  laws  of  a  permissive  nature, 
but  in  the  past  such  legislation  has  not  been  too  effective. 
Dr.  McIntyre  notes. 

In  New  York  State,  all  but  20%  of  the  rural  areas  have 
been  organized  into  central  school  districts.  The  Cato- 


Meridian  central  district,  incidentally,  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  development  of  rural  education  in  the 
United  States  in  an  article  being  written  by  the  editors 
of  the  State  Department’s  magazine  Amerika  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Russia. 

Xew  specialist  for  school  finance  in  the  U.  S. 

OflSce  of  Eklucation  is  Dr.  Clayton  D.  Hutchins,  formerly 
assistant  director  of  the  NEA  Research  Division. 

To  start  commnnity  stndy  of  schools,  the 

Pleasantville  (N.Y.)  school  system  conducted  an  unusual 
project  this  month.  On  March  3  (Friday)  all  classes 
were  dismissed  and  during  that  day  and  the  next,  teachers 
took  part  in  a  community  school  institute,  along  with  42 
members  of  a  public  schools’  committee.  According  to 
Supt.  Harold  Davey,  not  only  did  the  members  of  the  lay 
committee  become  better  informed  on  school  problems, 
but  teachers  had  an  opportunity  seldom  offered  them  to 
broaden  their  thinking  on  what  the  public  expects  of 
schools.  (Se<?  *’To  Bring  Teachers  and  Parents  Together," 
PARENT-TEACHER.) 

Advice  on  using  placement  bureaus  is  ex¬ 
tended  schoolmen  by  Arthur  V.  Linden,  head  of  field 
relations  and  placement  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.,  in  the  March  issue  of  School  Management.  Specific 
information  needed  by  placement  bureaus,  he  states,  in¬ 
cludes  facts  on  the  size,  location,  cost-of-living  and  living 
accommodations  of  the  community ;  as  well  as  full  details 
on  salary,  leave,  tenure,  teaching  and  extra-curricular 
duties  connected  with  the  Job. 

Wbo  may  speak  before  student  groups 

is  being  studied  by  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Education. 
Its  investigation  w’as  brought  about  by  a  talk  on  “Present 
Tendencies  in  the  Legislature,”  first  slated  to  be  given  by 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Brewers’  Assn.,  at 
Shortridge  high  school,  then  canceled  after  complaints 
from  one  student’s  parents. 

Ideal  class  size,  according  to  a  poll  of  teachers 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  is  25  pupils.  But 
social  studies  classes,  teachers  said,  could  be  larger  than 
either  English  or  ninth  or  10th  grade  mathematics  classes. 

New  teacber  persouuel  records  to  be  used 
by  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  will  consist  of  one  6" 
by  13"  double  card  for  each  teacher.  Making  available 
on  one  form  all  information  on  each  certified  employe, 
the  card  is  so  designed  that  its  edges  provide  the  data 
on  salary,  degree,  sex  and  marital  status,  and  type  of 
certificate  needed  to  compile  summary  statistical  reports 
for  the  local  system. 

Scholarship  loaus  might  go  begglug,  cau¬ 
tioned  three  coUege  heads  who  discussed  the  creation  of  a 
National  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  at  a  regional  meeting  of 
the  Investment  Bankers  Assn,  of  America  this  month 
in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Robt.  L.  Johnson  of  Temple  U.,  Dr. 
James  Creese  of  Drexel  Institute,  and  Dr.  John  W.  Nason 
of  Swarthmore  agreed  that  many  students  were  reluctant 
to  use  loan  funds  now  in  existence,  that  college  authorities 
could  not  conscientiously  advise  them  to  incur  heavy  debt 
in  their  undergraduate  years. 
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Among  poblic  relations  films  now  available 
is  a  16  mm.  edition  of  The  Fight  for  Better  Schools,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  March  of  Time  and  shown  in  theaters  last 
fall.  Schools  or  education  groups  may  lease  prints  for 
the  rest  of  1950  from  the  NEA  for  $25,  may  obtain  with¬ 
out  charge  a  discussion  guide  based  on  the  him. 

An  educator  from  each  state,  plus  10  people 
representing  major  national  educational  organizations, 
will  leave  the  country  April  10  on  a  six-weeks’  “Flying 
Classroom”  tour  of  Europe,  sponsored  by  Michigan  State 
College  and  Yale  U.  Each  participant’s  trip  is  financed 
either  by  the  organization  he  represents,  or  by  various 
groups  within  his  state,  which  will  hear  reports  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  education  in  Europe  given  by  the  educators  after 
their  return.  The  group  includes  three  state  commission¬ 
ers  of  education,  three  college  presidents,  three  deans  of 
schools  of  education,  26  school  superintendents,  10  prin¬ 
cipals  and  three  classroom  teachers. 

High  rentals  of  school  premises  are  being 
criticized  by  the  Woman’s  City  Club  in  Chicago,  which 
reports  that  excessive  rates  make  it  impossible  for  schools 
to  be  used  as  polling  places.  Rent  asked  was  said  to  be 
$123.77  per  day  for  one  room. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  in  the  Hospital,  Romaine  Mackie  &  Margaret  Fitzgerald, 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  20c. 
I  Suggestions  for  extending  educational  opportunities  to  hospital¬ 
ized  children. ) 

“Methods  Used  to  Nominate  and  Elect  Local  School  Boards,” 
Roald  F.  Campbell.  School  Board  Jour.,  Mar.  1950.  400  N. 
Broadway,  Milwaukee  I.  (Report  on  methods  used  in  each  state, 
with  conclusions  as  to  which  types  are  the  most  successful. } 
“Toward  a  More  Common  Common  School,”  Lawrence  A,  Cremin. 
Teachers  College  Record,  Feb.  1950.  525  W,  I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27, 
(The  author  discusses  the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  public 
schools  as  an  agency  for  promoting  a  classless  society  and  improv¬ 
ing  democracy. } 

“How  to  Make  Large  Meetings  Productive"  Leland  P.  Bradford. 
Educational  Trend,  Supplement  to  Educator’s  Washington  Dispatch, 
New  London,  Conn.  (New  techniques  for  audience  participation.) 

Professional  Relations 

A  new  CIO  union  for  teachers  is  in  the  offing. 
Within  one  or  two  months,  CIO  officials  in  Washington 
have  indicated,  the  newly  formed  CIO  Government  and 
Civic  Employees’  organizing  committee  will  launch  a 
drive  for  teacher  membership.  Teachers’  unions  former¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  CIO  through  the  United  Public 
Workers  of  America  lost  their  affiliation  last  month  when 
the  United  Public  Workers  was  expelled  for  alleged  pro- 
Conununist  leanings. 

Benefits  of  a  single  curricninm  for  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  teachers  were  debated  at  the 
convention  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  in  Atlantic  City  last  month.  According  to  some 
of  the  participants,  a  single  type  of  preparation  for  all 
teachers  will  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  among 
teachers’  training  programs  within  15  years.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  such  training  is  rare,  except  in  Washington  (which 


will  replace  separate  elementary  and  high  school  certifi¬ 
cates  with  a  new  general  certificate  in  1951 — jee  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY,  Nov.  20)  and  in  Ohio. 

In  Ohio,  a  number  of  teachers’  colleges  are  offering 
training  for  “dual  certificates,”  entitling  holders  to  teach 
in  grades  four  through  12.  One  of  these  institutions  is 
the  College  of  Education  at  Ohio  State  U.,  which  makes 
a  report  on  the  program  in  its  January  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin.  Denying,  as  some  educators  charge,  that 
students  will  come  out  poorly  prepared  at  both  levels,  the 
report  states  that  the  training  will  result  in  teachers  who 
understand  the  functions  of  both  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  Students  enrolled  in  the  dual  cur¬ 
riculum  (about  150  at  present)  take  most  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  courses  and  all  of  the  practice-teaching  required 
for  single  certification  at  each  level,  except  that  they  are 
prepared  to  teach  two,  instead  of  three,  high  school  sub¬ 
jects.  Trained  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  subjects 
and  methods,  and  in  core  teaching,  the  students  will  be 
especially  well-prepared  for  junior  high  school  work,  it 
is  predicted. 

New  president  of  the  AACTE  is  Dr.  John  G. 
Flowers,  president  of  Southwest  Teachers  College,  San 
Marcos,  Tex.  As  head  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  he  succeeds  Dean  Wesley  E.  Peik,  of 
the  College  of  Education,  Minnesota  U. 

In  a  fight  to  the  finish  on  loyalty  oaths, 

more  than  1,000  of  11,000  employes  on  the  eight  campuses 
of  the  U.  of  California  are  resisting  the  Board  of  Regents 
order  to  “sign  or  resign”  by  April  30.  Most  holdouts  are 
professors,  including  900  members  of  the  1,109-man 
Academic  Senate  of  the  northern  section.  Already  under 
a  state  oath,  the  faculty  members  see  no  reason,  they 
say,  why  they  should  be  made  the  target  of  suspicion  by 
being  required  to  take  a  vow  not  demanded  of  other 
persons  in  the  state’s  employ.  Regents  insist  that  they 
have  exacted  the  oath  to  forestall  passage  of  a  more 
stringent  requirement  by  the  state  legislature. 

A  start  toward  equalization  of  salaries 

of  white  and  Negro  teachers  will  be  made  in  Mississippi 
this  year,  it  is  predicted.  A  bill  already  passed  by  the 
upper  house  of  the  state  legislature  would  create  a  specific 
fund  of  $3,000,000  to  give  supplemental  pay  to  Negro 
teachers  at  the  estimated  rate  of  $250  each  per  year. 
Other  funds  of  $2,000,000  and  $1,000,000  were  set  aside 
in  the  bill  to  improve  Negro  school  buildings  and  Negro 
school  transportation,  respectively.  The  Mississippi  Edu¬ 
cation  Assn.,  however,  has  called  for  a  total  of  $11,600,- 
000  to  improve  Negro  education. 

Sailing  into  ^^super  -  pedagogues,”  Albert 
Lynd,  formerly  of  the  Harvard  faculty  and  a  member  of 
the  Sharon  (Mass.)  school  board,  charges  in  the  March 
Atlantic  Monthly  that  professors  of  education  are  guilty 
of  practicing  “quackery.”  These  super-professionals,  he 
accuses,  are  quietly  running  public  schools  by  obtaining 
legislation  which  makes  their  own  training  courses  in 
theories  and  methods  virtually  essential  for  employment 
and  promotion  in  public  schools.  Many  of  the  courses,  he 
states,  are  mere  “flummery,”  spinning  out  the  “simplest 
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teaching  procedures  into  an  astonishing  list  of  redundant 
offerings  ...  on  top  of  which  are  piled  super-redundant 
courses  in  the  ‘administration’  of  these  procedures.”  For 
an  example,  he  points  to  “Social,  Psychological  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Foundations  for  the  Enriched  Teaching  of  Textiles 
and  Clothing.”  which  he  reports  is  offered  by  Columbia 
U.  Teachers  College. 

A  movie  about  retirement  has  been  produced 
by  the  Retired  Teachers  Assn,  of  Tacoma  and  Pierce 
Counties,  Wash.  Called  Afterglow,  it  will  be  shown  to 
teachers’  groups  in  the  area  to  encourage  teachers  to  take 
up  some  type  of  activity  during  their  teaching  days  that 
can  be  continued  after  they  leav  e  their  jobs. 


present  reading  material  at  a  gradually  increasing  rate 
of  speed.  Their  objective:  to  hit  700  words  a  minute 
by  June. 


# 


Whether  liv'es  of  great  Americans,  when 
studied  consistently  in  social  studies  classes,  have  any 
effect  on  the  personality  and  character  growth  of  pupils 
is  being  studied  by  social  studies  teachers  in  the  senior 
high  school  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  project  is  being 
directed  by  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Ex¬ 
perimentation,  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College.  Another 
citizenship  study  currently  under  way  in  Battle  Creek: 
how  improved  discussion  techniques  have  affected  stu¬ 
dents’  understanding  of  social  problems. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

ly  f  -Student  Teaching  in  the  Eleim-ntary  School.  James  B.  Burr,  Lowry 
j/'.  '  IT.  Harding  &  Leland  B.  Jacobs.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.. 
!•  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  I.  440p.  $3.75. 

Summer  Study  in  New  England.  .Vetc  England  Council,  Statler 
Bldg.,  Boston  16,  .Mass.  Ready  next  month.  (Details  on  art,  drama, 
music,  and  dance  schools ;  colleges  and  universities. ) 

"General  Education  in  Teachers'  Colleges,"  E.  R.  Isbell.  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Bulletin,  January  18,  1950.  College  of  Ed.,  Ohio 
State  U.,  Columbus.  ( An  inquiry  into  the  general  education 
courses  offered  by  20  teachers’  training  institutions. ) 

Opportunities  for  Summer  Study  in  Latin  .America,  1950.  Div.  of 
Ed.,  Dept,  of  Cultural  Affairs,  Pan  American  Union,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
Available  upon  request.  (A  directory  of  summer  school  courses 
offered  by  Latin  American  institutions,  by  U.S.  institutions,  and 
of  educational  tours,  in  Latin  America. 

"Cooperative  Group  Life  Insurance  for  School  Employees,"  E. 
Carlton  Abbott.  School  Board  Jour.,  Mar.  1950.  400  N.  Broadway, 
MiluauJcee  I. 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 

rritieizing  texth€K»k  illuHtrations,  the  United 
Parents  Assn,  told  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
last  month  that  no  reading  or  social  studies  texts  used  in 
the  school  system  contained  “favorable”  pictures  of  any 
racial  group  except  the  white  race.  Only  two  pictures  of 
Negroes  were  showm,  it  said,  one  of  a  Pullman  porter, 
the  other  of  a  servant.  “.Mthough  it  is  important  that 
books  with  objectional  passages  not  be  used  in  schools, 
that  is  not  enough,”  tlie  group  pointed  out,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  “The  book  must  build  in  the  child  a  feeling  of 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  all  human  beings,  himself  and 
his  family.”  The  school  system,  the  association  then 
charged,  had  not  taken  enough  initiative  in  inducing  pub¬ 
lishers  to  produce  material  emphasizing  proper  inter¬ 
group  attitudes. 

When  high  iiehool  studentti  take  reading 

they  are  not  necessarily  poor  readers  at  the  Male  high 
school  in  Louisville,  Ky.  This  semester  a  group  of  good 
readers  are  attending  an  experimental  advanced  reading 
class  to  see  if  their  gains  will  be  as  spectacular  as  those 
made  last  fall  by  students  in  an  experimental  class  for 
poor  readers.  These  boys,  all  of  whom  were  failing  in 
English,  jumped  an  average  of  1.8  school-years  in  read¬ 
ing  ability  during  a  semester  in  which  they  attended  a 
remedial  reading  class  two  days  a  week.  The  advanced 
readers  attend  class  five  days  a  week,  build  their  reading 
speed  through  the  use  of  special  16  mm.  films  which 


Greatest  teaching  fault  is  “talking  too  much,” 
according  to  Prof.  Neil  P.  Bailey,  head  of  the  Dept,  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  “In  the  process  of  imparting  facts, 
demonstrating  solutions  and  analyzing  situations,  the  col¬ 
lege  instructor  usually  develops  a  monologue  that  almost 
invariably  turns  the  class  into  an  indifferent  audience, 
while  his  real  job  is  to  cause  students  to  find  the  facts, 
demonstrate  solutions  and  analyze  things  for  themselves,” 
he  recently  stated. 


mRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
^  U/^ow  to  Make  Achievement  Tests,  Robt.  M.  W.  Travers.  The 
r  Odyssey  Press,  Inc.,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  I80p.  $2.25.  (Direc¬ 
tions  for  construction  of  objective  tests. ) 
wif  Effective  I,eaming.  Denver  Public  Schools,  Denver,  Colo.  72 p. 
7.5c.  (A  handbook  of  principles  and  practices  for  junior  high 
schools.  I 


World  Understanding  Begins  with  Children,  Delia  Goetz  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  30p.  15c. 
(Practical  suggestions  for  interesting  elementary  school  pupils 
in  other  peoples  and  cultures.  i 


The  Fourth  “R.”  Donald  K.  Wiest.  Bur.  of  Educational  Research 
&  Service,  College  of  Ed..  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  27 p.  50c. 
( Illustrations  of  how  art  can  be  used  as  an  educational  tool 
throughout  the  elementary  school  program. ) 


'A  Basic  Book  Collection  for  High  Schools,  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Amer.  Library  Assn.,  Nat.  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and  Nat. 
Ed.  Assn.  Amer.  Library  Assn.,  50  E.  Huron,  Chicago  11.  195p. 
12.7.5.  ( A  list  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  small  or 
medium-sized  high  school.) 


Curricula 


For  the  best  economics  teaching  plans 

submitted  to  Scholastic  Magazines  before  June  15,  teach¬ 
ers  or  administrators  in  junior  or  senior  high  schools 
will  receive  awards  ranging  from  $10  to  $.500.  Co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  the  contest  covers 
reports  on  separate  economics  courses,  units  offered  in 
problems  of  democracy  courses,  or  on  economics  teaching 
integrated  into  other  phases  of  the  social  studies  cur¬ 
riculum. 

'^Democracy  needH  no  leaders’’  might  be  a 
conclusion  drawn  by  anyone  scanning  content  of  social 
studies  courses,  according  to  Mark  F.  Emerson  of  Friends’ 
Central  School,  Philadelphia.  For  while  social  studies 
courses  place  emphasis  on  the  obligation  of  citizens  to 
vote,  little  is  said  about  their  responsibility  for  holding 
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Education  Summary  •  March  29,  1959 


public  oflQce,  he  writes  in  the  February  25  issue  of  School 
&  Society.  The  need  to  work  within  political  parties  to 
insure  that  better  candidates  are  nominated  is  rarely 
stressed  to  high  school  students,  he  comments,  adding  that 
teachers  take  no  measures  to  dispel  the  dangerous  as¬ 
sumption  that  “politics  is  dirty  business”  and  not  a 
desirable  profession. 

Urging  social  studies  teachers  to  stress  the  citizen’s 
obligation  to  provide  leadership,  Mr.  Emerson  suggests 
that  students  (and  the  public)  would  think  more  of  poli¬ 
tics  as  a  profession  if  educators  ( 1 1  would  give  credit 
where  due,  pointing  out  examples  of  politicians  who 
seized  the  country  well  (2)  arranged  more  classroom 
talks  hy  public  officials  (3)  helped  organize  student 
groups  to  work  with  political  precinct  committees  and  at 
party  headquarters  in  local  communities. 

An  additional  ^^Freedom  Award’*  has  been 
announced  by  Freedom  Foundations.  Inc.,  which  for  the 
second  year  plans  to  present  citations  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  American  way  of  life.  The  new 
classification:  school  programs  that  teach  the  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms.  The  10  winning  school  systems  will  be 
awarded  $50,000  worth  of  books,  films  and  other  docu¬ 
ments.  (Details  of  the  contest  may  be  secured  from 
Freedom  Foundations,  Inc.,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.) 

A  plan  to  reorganize  higher  edneation 

to  provide  two  years  of  general  studies  and  three  years 
of  specialized  training  is  being  advanced  by  President 
James  H.  Halsey  of  the  U.  of  Bridgeport  (Conn.).  The 
first  step,  he  believes,  should  be  creation  of  two-year 
community  colleges  within  commuting  distance  of  every 
student;  the  next,  revision  of  university  curricula  to  offer 
only  upper-level  work  beginning  with  the  third  college 
year.  The  suggested  program  would  lead  to  a  master’s 
degree,  skipping  the  bachelor’s  entirely. 

An  end  to  ^’water-tight  compartments” 

in  education  was  advocated  this  month  by  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  Earl  J.  McGrath.  Speaking  before 
finalists  of  the  Ninth  Science  Talent  Search  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  (see  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES),  he  stated  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  education  should  arbitrarily  be  di¬ 
vided  into  “biology,  English,  history,  chemistry  and  so 
forth.”  He  suggested  a  combined  physical  science  course 
for  high  schools,  which  would  include  materials  presented 
in  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  meteorology 
and  mathematics. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
''Elective  Communication  in  Curriculum  Development,"  Paul  ff'iit. 
Teachers  College  Record,  Feb.  1950.  523  IT.  I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27. 
I  Suggestion.^  for  cooperative  development  of  the  curriculum.) 
Evaluation  of  Citizenship  Training  and  Incentive  in  American  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities.  Thomas  H.  Reed  &  Doris  D.  Reed.  Citizen¬ 
ship  Clearing  House,  Law  Center  of  New  York  University,  N.Y.  3. 
64p. 

This  America.  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Salem,  Ore.  (  A  pamphlet 
containing  an  outline  for  a  two-year  core  program  in  American 
history,  government  and  social  problems. ) 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum,  Jonathan  Murray  Lee &. Mrs.  Dorris 
.May  Potter  Lee.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  1. 
1 .4  revised  edition  with  a  new  approach  to  emotional  health. ) 

Air  Age  Handbook  for  Teachers  in  Missouri  Public  Schools,  State 
Dept,  of  Ed.  &  State  Dept,  of  .Aeronautics.  ( A  guide  for  air-age 
education,  including  suggestions  for  programs  and  activities.) 


GwUdtinem 

Effect  of  television  on  grades  is  to  be  studied 
by  Burdick  junior  high  school  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Princi¬ 
pal  Joseph  J.  Franchina  announced  this  month.  One 
television  survey  already  had  been  completed  by  the 
school.  It  revealed  that  50*/(  of  the  students  had  TV  sets 
in  their  homes,  that  they  spent  an  average  of  27  hours  a 
week — almost  as  much  time  as  in  school — before  the 
screen. 

Strategic  position  of  truant  officers  in  pre¬ 
vention  of  juvenile  delinquency  was  stressed  this  month 
by  the  state’s  attorney  in  Chicago.  Of  youthful  wrong¬ 
doers.  he  pointed  out,  90%  have  truancy  records. 

Creation  of  ’’Youth  &  3lass  3ledia,”  a 

national  committee  to  raise  standards  of  comics,  radio, 
television  and  movie  programs  for  children,  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  month  by  one  of  its  founders,  the  NEA. 
Designed  to  provide  an  organization  through  which  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  mass  media  and  national  youth-serving 
groups  can  work  together,  the  committee  includes  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  civic  and  educational  organizations,  youth 
agencies,  the  Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  America,  Assn,  of 
Comic  Magazine  Publishers,  Nat.  Assn,  of  Broadcasters, 
Amer,  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Its  chairman:  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Blair  Buck,  president  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs. 

Incidentally,  ratings  for  55.5  comic  books,  made  by  a 
Cincinnati  committee  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Feb.  20, 
1949),  appear  in  the  February  issue  of  Parents*  Magazine. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Counseling  Adolescents,  Shirley  A.  Hamrin  &  Blanche  B.  Paulson. 
Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4.  t3.50. 
(New  approaches  to  counseling  are  suggested  by  the  authors.  In¬ 
terviews  and  cases  are  cited  to  illustrate  counseling  methods. ) 
The  Emotional  Life  of  the  Ill  and  Injured — The  Psychology  and 
Mental  Hygiene  of  Rehabilitation  and  Guidance,  Arthur  Jess  Wil¬ 
son.  Social  Science  Publishers,  41  W.  47th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  $4.75. 
Handbook  for  Counselors  of  i^tudents  from  Abroad:  Experimental 
1949  Edition.  Nat.  Assn,  of  Foreign  Student  .4diisers,  2  W.  45th 
St.,  N.Y.  19. 

The  Influence  of  the  Group  on  the  Judgments  of  Children,  Ruth  U  . 
Berenda.  King’s  Crown  Press.  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  86p.  $2.25. 
Teacher  Counseling,  Dugald  S.  Arbuckle.  Addison-W esley  Press, 
Inc.,  Cambridge  42,  Mass.  I78p.  $3S0.  (The  responsibilities  of 
teachers  in  counseling  pupils,  j 


Student  Activities 

Hidden  costs  in  high  schools,  resulting  from 
the  need  to  buy  materials  for  special  courses  and  from 
student  activity  expense,  are  being  checked  in  Chicago. 
Principals  of  all  high  schools  and  technical  schools  have 
been  asked  by  Asst.  Supt.  Butler  Laughlin  to  tabulate 
exactly  what  extra  charges  their  students  must  bear. 

Principals  of  other  Illinois  high  schools  have  beeti 
making  the  same  type  of  surveys.  In  a  bulletin  recently 
published  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  these 
typical  hidden  costs  were  revealed:  (1)  $6.40  for  physical 
education  equipment  (2)  $6  for  practical  arts  courses 
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taken  by  girls;  S2  for  those  taken  by  boys  (3)  SI  to  $5 
for  class  dues  (4)  $13  for  class  rings  (5)  $1.40  for  home 
football  games;  $2.50  for  home  basketball  games  (6) 
S2.25  for  a  year  book;  $1  for  the  school  paper  (7)  $2.45 
for  school  dances — without  a  date  (8)  $14.35  for  gradua¬ 
tion  expenses. 

High  school  fralernidcs  in  Portland  are 

not  folding  up  quietly.  Banned  by  the  school  system  last 
fall  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Nov.  5),  they  now  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  court  order  to  prolong  their  lifetime.  Last  month 
a  suit  to  restrain  the  school  district  from  enforcing  the 
ban  was  filed  by  a  group  of  Portland  parents,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  objection  is  to  the  rule  that  makes  the  ban  effective 
— a  regulation  which  prohibits  social  groups  with  inter¬ 
school  membership  from  securing  a  charter  as  “school 
approved.” 

In  Salem,  Ore.,  a  suit  involving  the  suspension  of  19 
high  school  students  for  membership  in  a  secret  societs 
was  heard  in  February,  but  no  verdict  has  been  given. 

Top  winner  in  the  science  talent  hunt  was 

Saul  Herbert  Sternberg,  a  New'  York  City  senior,  who 
devised  means  for  measuring  the  tracts  made  by  helium 
atoms  across  a  photographic  plate.  His  school:  the  New 
York  High  School  of  Music  and  Art. 

Of  40  national  finalists  in  the  Westinghouse  contest. 
Deputy  Supt.  Frederic  Ernst,  head  of  New’  York  City 
academic  high  schools,  observed,  16  were  students  from 
New  York  City  public  schools;  seven  others  were  from 
elsewhere  in  the  state. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Pupil  Patrols  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  Research 
Division,  NEA,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  50c.  (A  report 
on  the  operation  of  pupil  patrol  systems. ) 

AuMo-V  isuai 


New  national  network  program  recom¬ 
mended  for  its  educational  value:  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System’s  We  Take  Your  Word.  Presented  over  CBS  sta¬ 
tions  on  Sundays  at  10:30  p.m.  (ESTl,  the  program  is  a 
quizz  contest  on  word  origins.  Listeners  are  invited  to 
submit  words — and  to  those  whose  words  are  accepted, 
goes  a  dictionary  or  atlas. 

A  new  documentary  series  on  the  UN  will  start  shortly 
over  Mutual  stations.  First  broadcast  will  be  made  Sun¬ 
day,  March  26  at  9  p.m.  (EST),  will  deal  with  the  World 
Bill  of  Rights.  Five  others  will  be  presented  at  intervals 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 

Wide  use  of  magnetic  recording  in  the  Peter 
Boscow  School,  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  is  reported  by  Principal 
Robt.  H.  Cochrane.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  record¬ 
er  has  been  utilized:  (1)  to  aid  kindergarten  children ^ 
overcome  “baby-talk”  (2)  in  program  rehearsals  (3)  to, 
evaluate  oral  reading  (4)  to  help  children  with  speech 
defects  (5)  to  record  pupil  programs. 

In  the  March  AER  Journal,  published  by  the  Assn,  for 
Education  by  Radio,  Editor  Tracy  F.  Tyler  suggests  that 
magnetic  recorders  can  be  of  exceptional  value  in  teaching  * 


“discriminatory  listening.”  By  recording  commercial 
broadcasts,  teachers  may  present  them  at  any  time  in  the 
classroom  as  the  first  step  in  securing  critical  discussion 
of  radio  programs. 

A  central  registry  of  government  films 

is  to  be  maintained  in  the  future  by  the  LI.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar  R. 
Ewing  announced  this  month.  Now  being  installed,  the 
registry  will  provide  one  source  of  information  on  all 
films  produced  by  federal  departments  and  agencies. 

PhjiMieai  Education  and  Health 


Danger  will  lurk  In  toys  and  crayons  until 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  tightened  to  include 
any  article  regularly  used  by  children,  according  to  Her¬ 
man  Goodman,  M.D.,  in  the  March  issue  of  Today's 
Health  (previously  Hygeia),  published  by  the  Amer. 
Medical  Assn.  Medical  journals,  he  reports,  have  carried 
accounts  of  at  least  10  cases  of  poisoning  in  children  who 
have  eaten  wax  crayons  in  the  past  three  years.  (No  fed¬ 
eral  law  limits  the  amount  of  toxic  coloring  materials 
that  may  be  used  in  either  crayons  or  playthings.  The 
Nat.  Bureau  of  Standards  recommends  that  crayons  con¬ 
tain  not  more  than  0.05%  poisonous  materials,  but  that 
percentage  of  certain  dyes  is  said  to  be  dangerous.) 

An  all-out  dental  health  campaign  is  taking 
place  in  Askov,  Minn.,  which  has  become  a  test  center  for 
the  Minnesota  State  Dental  Assn.,  State  Dept,  of  Health 
and  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau.  Although  various  school 
systems  have,  and  are  now,  testing  the  effects  of  sodium 
fluoride  treatments,  ammoniated  tooth  powder  and  special 
nutrition  and  dental  teaching,  Askov  is  the  first  to  try 
them  all  at  once.  Although  the  experiment  is  scheduled  to 
last  10  years,  in  a  little  more  than  one  year,  it  has  been 
found,  through  school  dental  examinations,  that  (1) 
lactobacillus  count — the  number  of  a  type  of  mouth  bac¬ 
teria  believed  to  contribute  to  tooth  decay — is  down 
39.6%  (2)  there  is  a  24.7%  drop  in  decayed  tooth  sur¬ 
faces  (3)  the  number  of  children  with  perfect  teeth  has 
slightly  increased. 

For  more  nufritious  school  lunches,  the 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  &  Home  Economics.  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  suggests  use  of  new  yeast  bread 
recipes  which  call  for  more  nonfat  dry  milk  than  other 
breads,  feature  whole  wheat  flour,  dried  brewers’  yeast, 
soy  flour,  wheat  germ  and  more  sugar.  Requests  for 
formulas  (100  servings)  may  be  addressed  to  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  or  to  the  Production  &  Marketing 
Administration.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25.  D.  C. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Methods  and  Materials  in  Elementary  Physical  Education,  Edicina 
Jones,  Edna  Morgan  &  Gladys  Stevens.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers 
5,  N.Y.  258 p.  $3.  ( A  plan  for  elementary  school  physical  educa¬ 
tion  as  developed  by  three  Cleveland  teachers.  Specific  material 
is  given  on  self-testing  activities,  skills,  stunts,  games,  folk  dances, 
outdoor  play,  indoor  play,  planning  lessons,  safety.) 

« ' , I  <4Ieialth  Education  in  Elementary  Schools,  Helen  Leslie  Coops. 
.  >  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  lOI  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  287p.  t3S0. 
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VocaiionaMndnsirial 


.When  Job-hunting  starts  in  June  for  high 
school  and  college  graduates,  there  will  be  fewer  open¬ 
ings  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  nine  years,  according 
to  U.  S.  Labor  Dept,  predictions.  Last  month,  it  was 
estimated,  unemployment  was  at  4,684.000 — the  highest 
since  August  1941. 

To  help  out  the  new'comers  to  the  labor  market,  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Employment  soon  will  release  two  bul¬ 
letins:  (1)  “Job  Guide  for  Young  Workers,”  describing 
opportunities  in  sales,  commercial,  trade,  manual  and 
service  fields,  and  (2)  a  leaflet  on  job  outlook  for  college 
graduates.  (For  news  of  charts  and  of  summaries  reporting  long- 
range  employment  possibilities  in  various  occupations,  see  NEW 
CLASSROO.M  MATERIAL.) 

■n  studying  ^^secrets  of  Job  success,’’  stu¬ 
dents  in  merchandising  classes  of  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools  are  using  an  80-item,  multiple-answer  question¬ 
naire  which  presents  concrete  examples  of  human  prob¬ 
lems  frequently  arising  on  jobs,  and  possible  solutions. 
Designed  by  Stech  Surveys  for  employe-training,  the 
questionnaire  is  not  presented  as  a  test,  nor  are  students 
rated  on  their  answers.  Instead,  they  check  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  best  solution  for  each  problem,  then 
join  in  classroom  conference  groups  to  discuss  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  selections.  While  no  answers  are  considered 
right  or  wrong,  the  conference  leader  presents  “preferred" 
solutions — those  which  were  given  by  the  most  successful 
employes  in  a  department  store  survey. 

In  Minneapolis,  it  is  reported,  a  group  of  seniors  at 
West  high  school  are  enrolled  in  an  experimental  one- 
semester  “career  planning”  class.  Besides  providing  study 
of  occupations,  the  course  presents  various  types  of  in¬ 
terests  and  abilities  tests,  including  actual  employment 
tests  borrowed  from  large  Minneapolis  companies.  These 
provide  excellent  motivation  for  speedy  brush-up  in  spell¬ 
ing,  arithmetic  and  penmanship,  Mrs.  Jessie  Martin,  the 
school’s  vocational  coordinator,  reports. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
General  Occupational  Education  for  Some  of  the  Sixty  Per  Cent 
Through  the  Agency  of  the  Industrial  Arts.  Dept,  of  Industrial 
Ed.,  Pa.  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.  $1.  (Suggestions  for 
additional  course  work  in  common  elements  of  many  industries, 
trades,  crafts  and  service  vocations,  as  worked  out  by  graduate 
seminars  at  Penn  State. ) 

Teaching  Apprentices  &  Preparing  Training  Materials,  Miles  H. 
.inderson.  Amer.  Technical  Society,  Drexel  Ave.  &  58th  St., 
Chicago  37.  170p.  $2.50. 

Adult  Education 


In  serving  adult  groups,  the  audio-visual  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Public  Library  not  only 
lends  films,  but  has  prepared  a  discussion  guide  for  use 
with  each  film  borrowed.  Recently  it  added  another  serv¬ 
ice:  sponsorship  of  its  own  “film-stimulated”  discussions. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  Films  &  Recording  Center  of  the 
Public  Library  aids  community  groups  in  finding  speak¬ 
ers  to  lead  discussions  based  on  various  films.  Through 
special  arrangements  with  the  agencies,  it  can  call  on  the 


.Mental  Hygiene  Council  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Health 
Service  Federation  to  provide  speakers  for  groups  show¬ 
ing  films  on  child  development  and  mental  health;  on 
Alcoholic  Anonymous  for  speakers  on  drinking;  on  the 
Social  Hygiene  Society  for  speakers  on  sex  education; 
on  the  Better  Housing  League  and  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority  for  speakers  on  home  planning  and  city  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  country’s  first  ’’labor  college”  will  be 
opened  this  May  in  New  York  City.  Founded  and  to  be 
financed  entirely  by  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union,  it  will  provide  a  one-year  course  for 
labor  leaders  in  labor  relations. 


Parent^Teaeher 


To  bring  teachers  and  parents  together, 

the  West  Virginia  Classroom  Teachers  Assn,  recommends 
the  type  of  all-day  conference  which  it  sponsored  on  a 
state-wide  basis  last  fall,  and  which,  more  recently  has 
been  successfully  repeated  by  six  regional  classroom 
teachers’  groups. 

Starting  with  general  talks  on  “Facing  Our  Challenge 
as  Teachers”  and  “Facing  Our  Challenge  as  Parents,”  the 
program  presents  problems  to  be  discussed  by  means  of 
two  dramatic  episodes — one  in  which  teachers  talk  over 
their  troubles;  the  other  in  which  parents  do  so.  Then  the 
conference  divides  into  groups,  each  studies  18  different 
questions.  (Copies  of  the  program  and  dramatic  skits  are 
available  without  charge  from  the  NEIA  Dept,  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washin^on  6,  D.C.) 

”Sex  Education  for  Parents”  is  a  new  offering 
of  the  adult  education  division  of  Purdue  U.  Stressing 
the  influence  of  parents  on  their  children  in  developing 
wholesome  attitudes  toward  sex,  the  course  covers  what 
pre-school  children  ask  about  human  growth;  helping 
children  to  develop  desirable  social,  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  maturity;  guiding  their  understanding  of  courtship 
and  marriage. 

To  build  up  its  Dads  Assn.,  the  U.  of  Illinois 
has  appointed  chairmen  for  all  counties  and  is  encour¬ 
aging  formation  of  county  units,  it  is  reported.  One  of 
the  group’s  activities:  publication  of  a  monthly  news¬ 
letter  which  goes  to  its  3,000  members. 

More  colleges  and  universities,  incidentally,  are  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  elementary  school  habit  of  sending  school  news 
to  parents  along  with  students’  scholastic  reports.  Kent 
State  U.  (Ohio)  recently  started  to  issue  “Footnotes,”  a 
three-by-six-inch  bulletin  which  accompanies  quarterly 
grades. 

PTA  membership  lu  Japan  is  estimated  at 
15,660,000,  with  units  functioning  in  approximately 
of  elementary  schools  and  in  57%  of  high  schools.  Organ¬ 
ized  since  the  war,  the  Japanese  PTA  is  said  to  be  the 
most  important  single  force  in  the  “democratizing  of 
Japanese  adults,”  according  to  an  article  in  the  Nat. 
Parent  Teacher. 
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BuUdimg  mnd  Equipment 


Details  of  sehool  library  planning  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  new  publication  of  the  Amer.  Library  Assn., 
50  E.  Huron,  Chicago.  Titled  Planning  School  Library 
Quarters — A  Functional  Approach  (49  pages;  $1.50),  the 
bulletin  was  written  by  a  group  of  Illinois  school  librar¬ 
ians,  school  administrators  and  teachers,  who  conceive 
of  the  school  library  as  the  “center  of  instructional  mate¬ 
rials,”  and  who  emphasize  that  it  can  be  judged  only  in 
terms  of  service  given  its  patrons.  But  a  library’s  physical 
properties  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  quality  of  its 
service,  they  add. 

Advising  that  the  library  be  located  centrally  in  a 
school  building,  the  bulletin  recommends  that  library 
seating  capacity  be  sufficient  for  159<  of  the  student  body, 
with  30  square  feet  of  space  allowed  per  reader.  For 
small  schools,  it  finds  library-study  halls  acceptable,  on 
condition  that  if  more  than  30  students  are  assigned  there 
at  one  time,  a  person  other  than  the  librarian  supervises 
study.  For  large  schools,  it  suggests  several  smaller  read¬ 
ing  rooms,  rather  than  any  of  more  than  100-student 
capacity.  No  matter  how  small  the  library,  it  states, 
there  should  be  an  additional  room  for  book-binding, 
repair  and  storage. 

Other  suggestions  in  the  bulletin,  which  covers  room 
design,  color,  lighting,  noise  control,  shelving,  furniture 
and  miscellaneous  equipment:  (1)  rubber  tile  and  cork 
tile  make  the  quietest  floors  (2)  space  about  and  around 
service  desks  is  of  most  importance  in  treating  the  room 
acoustically  (3)  all  rooms  should  be  of  a  size  and  shape 
to  permit  supervision  from  one  point  in  the  room  (4)  no 
armchairs  should  be  used  at  tables  or  desks  (5)  from  one 
to  four  round  tables— depending  on  size  of  the  room — 
will  relieve  its  angular  appearance  (6)  libraries  in  12- 
year  schools  should  have  separate  reading  areas  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  students. 

Outdoor  clasisroom  space  is  provided  in  two 
school  buildings  which  are  reported  in  the  March  School 
Board  Journal.  One,  the  North  Norwood  elementary 
school  in  Norwood  (Ohio),  has  a  roof  garden  (atop  the 
cafeteria)  at  the  second-floor  level.  Adjoining  primary 
grades,  it  is  used  for  outdoor  class  activities.  The  other, 
a  model  school  for  practice  teaching  built  by  Arkansas 
State  Teachers  College,  Conway,  is  a  one-story  building 
in  the  shape  of  a  square  U,  except  for  a  lunchroom  jutting 
out  from  the  center  section  of  the  building  into  the  inner 
court.  To  the  left  and  to  the  right  of  the  lunchroom  arc 
covered  play  areas  with  concrete  floors.  Walled  on  three 
sides  by  the  building,  they  provide  a  place  for  outdoor 
classes,  outdoor  lunches,  and  outdoor  play  on  rainy  days. 

Miscellany 


Ascending  to  Shakespearian  tragedies. 

Classics  Illustrated  (Gilbertson  Co.,  New  York  City)  has 
come  out  with  a  comic-book  edition  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Unexpurgated  and  unsimplified,  but  with  lines  appearing 
in  “balloons,”  accompanied  by  appropriate  drawings,  the 
comic  will  be  followed  this  summer  by  similar  renditions 
of  Homer’s  Odyssey,  later  by  Richard  III  and  Hamlet. 
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New  Classroom  Material 


Summaries  on  Employment  Outlook  ...  in  various 
occupations  may  be  obtained  regularly  by  teachers 
who  write  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.C.,  with  the  request  that  their  names  be  put 
on  the  mailing  list.  At  present,  available  summaries 
cover  automobile  mechanics,  engineers,  insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  major  office  occupations,  per¬ 
sonnel  workers,  pharmacists,  printing  trades,  psy¬ 
chologists,  radio  and  television  broadcasting  occupa¬ 
tions,  refrigeration  and  air-conditioning  mechanics, 
telephone  servicemen  and  linesmen.  Wall  charts  il¬ 
lustrating  opportunities  in  the  following  fields  also 
may  be  obtained  without  charge:  hotel  occupations, 
machine  shop  occupations,  plastics  industry,  forge 
“hop  occupations,  business  machine  servicemen,  elec¬ 
tric  liglit  and  power  industry,  building  trades,  rail¬ 
road  occupations,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teaching. 

A  New  Flag  Poster  . . .  issued  by  the  United  Nations, 
displays  pictures  of  the  flags  of  the  59  UN  member 
countries  in  full  color.  Measuring  SMs”  by  11",  the 
sheet  may  be  purchased  for  10c  (for  100  or  more: 
5c  per  copy)  from  the  Sales  and  Circulation  Section. 
United  Nations,  Lake  Success,  N.Y. 

Basic  Readers  for  Adults  . . .  and  other  instructional 
materials  produced  by  the  Project  for  Literacy  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Educator's  W ashington  Dispatch, 
New  London,  Conn.  At  present,  four  basic  readers 
(25c  each),  reading,  and  language  workbooks  (35c 
each),  arithmetic  workbook  (40c  each),  a  teacher’s 
manual,  and  reading  placement  guides  are  available. 

"Steps  in  Map  Reading^’  ...  for  intermediate  and 
junior  high  school  grades  recently  has  been  published 
by  Rand  McNally  Co.,  536  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  5. 
A  workbook,  it  was  prepared  by  Mamie  Louise 
Anderzohn  of  the  Oak  Park  (III.)  schools,  is  priced 
at  75c.  A  new  map  film :  Maps  W e  Live  By,  produced 
by  the  UN  and  distributed  by  Films  of  the  Nations. 
55  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  It  rents  for  $3  per 
day. 

Among  Free  Films  . .  .  recently  announced  are  Facts 
on  Fabrics  and  Fashion  (Bates  Fabrics,  80  Worth 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.) ;  The  Quarterback,  a  sto^  of  a 
football  hero  who  succeeds  in  life  through  his  own 
efforts  (Nat.  Assn,  of  Mfrs.,  14  W.  49th  St.,  New 
York  20);  Fire  in  Miniature  (Liberty  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  175  Berkeley  St.,  Boston  17) ;  Food 
of  the  World  (Amer.  Bakers  .4ssn..  20  N.  Wacker 
Dr.,  Chicago). 

Lists  of  New  Films  in  Special  Fields  .  .  .  have  been 
published  in  the  past  few  weeks  by  several  organiza¬ 
tions.  “Visual  Aids  in  Safety  Education,’’  covering 
sound  motion  pictures,  sound  filmstrips  and  silent 
filmstrips,  may  be  obtained  for  30c  from  the  Nat. 
Commission  on  Safety  Education,  NEA,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  “Sources  of  Motion 
Pictures  on  Health,’’  covering  films  produced  by  43 
commercial  and  educational  groups,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  .\mer.  Medical  Association,  535  N. 
Dearborn,  Chicago  10.  “Guide  to  Art  Films”  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Magazine  of  .\rt.  22  E.  60th  St.. 
New  York  22,  N.Y.  for  50c. 

To  Encourage  Students  to  Eat  Breakfast  ...  the 
Nat.  Dairy  Council  suggests  use  of  its  new  20"  by  27" 
poster  proposing  what  to  eat  in  the  morning.  It  may 
be  obtained  for  20c  from  the  council  at  111  North 
Canal  St.,  Chicago  6. 
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